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BOOK REVIEWS 



Principles of Education. By Frederick E. Bolton, Ph.D. New York : Scrib- 

ner, 1910. 

This work makes accessible for beginners the latest results of the scientific 
study of education mainly from the biological-psychological point of view. The 
child is treated as the central figure and the crowning product of an evolution that 
has not yet ceased, but at every point are also skilfully woven in the effects 
that society has had in shaping the individual consciousness. 

The author first outlines the adaptation of functions in the development 
from unicellular life, showing that there is no evidence of purposive reactions in 
the lower orders, and tracing the development of the nervous system in man. 
He then treats the theory of "recapitulation," concluding with Spencer that 
"education must accord in mode and arrangement with that of man considered 
historically." But while he holds that the development of the ascending forms 
of life may throw light on that of the individual, he repudiates all Herbartian 
attempts to prescribe for the various periods of child development. Yet he 
finds that the order of development of movements and structure in the race, 
"from fundamental to accessory," should be better observed in educational 
method than at present. Instincts, he shows, are the results of the" conservation 
of habits through heredity, but may be modified through environment, and should 
be developed or atrophied by education. While heredity is the great factor, edu- 
cation should not be neglected, but be made wiser through the study of indi- 
vidual capacities and differences. He next deals with the "psycho-physical 
parallelism" and the importance to education of a better understanding of the 
close relations of mind and body. This leads to a discussion of fatigue and 
school hygiene, and of individual variations in mental qualities as well as 
physical structures. Memory is then demonstrated to be primarily a physical phe- 
nomenon, requiring health for its best functioning. Similarly, imitation, ob- 
servation, motor expression, emotional life, and other phases are treated from 
the standpoint of their physical bases and the consequent educational implica- 
tions. Interspersed are some excellent chapters on the higher aspects of mental 
life — imagination, the nature of thinking, induction and deduction, interest, 
volition and morality, and general discipline, which exhibit a careful assimila- 
tion of late psychological investigations and a constant effort to apply the results 
to educational theory and practice. 

Dr. Bolton seems to the reviewer to have erected a monument to his patient 
industry as a student of psychology and scientific pedagogy. This book is 
clearly his magnum opus, and gives us the results of many years of study, think- 
ing, and practice. Its strong points are fundamental and obvious. (1) Edu- 
cation is viewed in the broadest way. From the beginning of the treatise that 
process is seen to be far larger than book facts, drill, and formal discipline ; its 
means includes not only the school and college, but the home, all social institu- 
tions, the farm, play, and even chance environment. The connotation is almost 
as wide as life itself. (2) The biological foundation is consistently adhered to 
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throughout. Hints at this procedure are growing in popularity, but seldom ( has 
so thoroughgoing an attempt been made in stating educational principles. (3) 
The work is a great storehouse of well-digested material upon nearly every 
conceivable topic of discussion in educational psychology. What others have 
undertaken to do by means of syllabi and references to a library of works, Dr. 
Bolton has concentrated under one cover. 

With so extensive a scope, it is inevitable that certain defects should 
creep in. To a large extent they are correlated with the merits themselves. 
(1) The very breadth of the author occasionally leads him into matters rather 
remote from education, and he is sometimes obliged to narrow down before 
striking "pay dirt." This appears in his "liver , fluke," the evidences in the 
Lamarck-Weismann controversy, and other interesting but elaborate discussions. 
At times, too, his psychology seems to contain flaws in consistency or recency. 
For example, he leans toward Titchener's or Sully's theory of the emotions, but 
finds the James-Lange theory (which he does not reconstruct according to 
Dewey, Baldwin, and others) to be more interesting and suggestive pedagogi- 
cally. Likewise, he holds that we have "memories rather than memory," but 
refers to memory variously as a "power," a "conservation," and a "record," 
and exhorts the "training of memory." His discussion of formal discipline 
is excellent, but fails to take full account of the modifications of the Thorndike 
position worked out lately by Judd, Pillsbury, Angell, and Winch. (2) A biolo- 
gist would hold that Dr. Bolton is too dogmatic. For the most part he gives 
an accurate statement of the various theories and in the light of them makes 
a reasonable interpretation of his facts, but he tends to treat as settled many 
theories that are still on trial, 1 or even to select one out of several hypotheses 
as the only explanation. For example, he accepts Fiske's "prolonged infancy" 
completely, and he explains instincts by inherited memories rather than by 
any physiological (Operation of the nerve tracts. He also fails to note that at 
present there seems to be no conclusive experimental evidence for either La- 
marck or Weismann, and that scientists have agreed to stop discussing the 
question until more evidence comes in. Sometimes he uses a theory that has 
marked limitations, like that of "nascent periods," as an absolute interpretation 
of his facts. A more serious matter, however, is his emphasis of heredity to the 
extent of refusing to recognize any difference of environment between the 
Jukes and the Edwards family. (3) In the inclusiveness of his material, Dr. 
Bolton has fallen into occasional repetitions both of facts and illustrations, and 
the book lacks considerably in organization. The preface disclaims all thought 
of a "comprehensive (System," but more order might possibly have been intro- 
duced without hardening into a "logic chopper." 

Other superficial criticisms might be made on the style and occasional use 
of words, but even what has already been said seems gratuitous in view of the 
undoubted merit of the work. Such a book has long been needed. It will not only 
afford an excellent introduction to the subject and a handbook for the student, 
young teacher, and parent, but will prove interesting and suggestive to the 
specialist and investigator. The treatise is a valuable resume of modern educa- 
tional theory, and will meet with speedy recognition. 
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